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mit of the Temple of the Sun was a huge stone im-
age of the sun-god with his breast inlaid with a great
star of solid gold. From the pyramid of the moon
a path or road, known as the "Path of the Dead/' led
to the river through a vast burial-ground covering
over nine square miles. Here have been found
wonderful ceramics, terra-cotta figures, mosaic masks
and other objects. Many of the buildings contain
chambers over seven hundred feet square with walls
eight feet in thickness, and with mosaic floors.
Near Yezcuco is Xochicalco (the Hill of Flowers)
with beautifully sculptured blocks of porphyry more
than twelve feet in length. At Tolan, water pipes
were used, and there are also immense columns
formed of two sections mortised and tenoned to-
gether. Perhaps the most remarkable ruins in
Mexico are those at Mitla in Oaxaca, which some
authorities consider Mayan rather than Aztecan. But
they are distinct from all known Mayan buildings,
and as the Aztec Hades was known as Mictlan we
may feel reasonably sure that it should be considered
Aztecan, or at least ISTahuan. The lintel stones of the
Mitla buildings are often eighteen feet in length, the
walls are straight or perpendicular and are designed
to support roofs, instead of converging as in Mayan
architecture; and the "Hall of Columns" is a most
striking spot with its rows of immense phallic monu-
ments. But the most remarkable features of Mitla
are the huge subterranean chambers or rooms. These
are completely lined with stone with every square
inch of the surfaces elaborately and magnificently
carved with intricate symmetrical designs. Into
these highly ornate underground rooms or vaults